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CAPTAIN JACK AT THE MANOR HOUSE, 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—WHICH TELLS HOW MATTERS WERE FINALLY 
SETTLED, AND WHAT BECAME OF CERTAIN PARTIES WHO HAVE 
FIGURED IN THIS HISTORY. 

Mr. Swoor was satisfied that the simple-minded Captain 

could be easily disposed of; and, as he knew that the 

Captain’s more astute, though indolent brother-in-law 

could do little, even if he were disposed to give trouble, 

against the obstacles that he (Mr. Swoop) could place in 
his way, the wily lawyer used his utmost endeavours to 
induce Mr. Van Broek to reconsider his determination 
to give up the property without a struggle. He urged 
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upon him the certainty that in case of a law-suit the 
courts must decide in his favour. 

“ Possession,” said he, “is nine points of the law. 
Miles Slowbury is dead, Charles Van Broek is in an 
enfeebled, if not a dying condition, and, besides, he is 
completely in my power. JI retain possession of the 
veritable original documents, which I will place in your 
hands, and use for your benefit. Without any tangible 
proof, the evidence is wholly insufficient to satisfy the 
courts that Captain Jack is really and truly the great- 
grandson of the patroon Cornelius Van Broek. Sup- 
posing, however, that you object to the publicity of a 
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law-suit, my belief is—nay, more, I am satisfied that the 
Captain, if informed that you intend to contest-his title to 
the estates, will quietly retire to his cottage on Cape Cod, 
and decline to take any furthef steps in the matter. He 
has discoveted his child, and the sethi-amphibious animal 
is content With that dise6very. It would be folly—mad- 
ness on your part, voluntarily, on a mere silly question 
of conscience, to reduce yourself and your family from 
wealth and position to comparative poverty and 
obscurity !” 

Mr. Swoop was cautious enough to say nothing about 
the recompense he expected for his disinterested advice, 
and his complicity in a scheme to defraud the Captain 
and his child; but he knew full well that, if he could 
persuade Mr. Van Broek to fall in with his views, the 
patroon would be thenceforward in his power, and would 
be compelled to make such terms with him as he might 
choose to dictate. His eloquence and his powers of 
persuasion were, however, entirely wasted. Mr. Van 
Broek had gone too far to recede, even though he him- 
self had been tempted by the wily lawyer’s plausible 
representations to retain, if possible, his false position. 

Induced by his young wife’s persuasions, he had un- 
bosomed himself to his father-in-law, and, though he 
might have, to some extent, glossed over his guilty com- 
plicity with his cotisin Charles, he had confessed with 
shame aid regret that, bélieving the great-grandson of 
Cornelis Van Broek to be dead, and believing hitiiself 
to be the legal heir to the property, he had (fearful of 
being unable to obtain satisfactory proof of his cousin’s 
death, and knowing that without such proof there would 
probably be years of delay before he, as thé reversionary 
heir, could obtaiti possession) personated his cousin by 
means of documents and certificates, which had strangely, 
but throtigh no overt act on his part against his ¢ousin, 
come into his hands. The minister had applauded 
his resolve, ahd urged him to fiiak6 restitution at once, 
without regard to consequenéés, now that he was con- 
vinced of thé 6xistence of the lawful heir. Thus fortified 
in his determination, Mr. Van Broek indignantly rejected 
Mr. Swoop’s propositions, and threatened, in ease of 
their renewal, or if he heard @iything further of any 
underhanded proéeedings 6n the part of the lawyer, to 
publish his knavet'y to the world. 

Thus disconcerted, disappéinted in his hopes of in- 
fluencing Mr. Vati Brook $6 fetaii possession of the 
property, and cheated out of the pickings of the origi+ 
nally-anticipated lawsuit, Mr. Swoop’s sole réesotirce 
was to make the best terms he 66tild with the Owptaiti. 
He and his partner were—a8 does sothetitives happen— 
trapped by their own cunning; for, conscious that the 
simple-minded Captain would be guided by the cousin 
to whom they had disclosed their fraudulent pur- 
poses, and conscious also of their former peculations— 
which they dreaded might be brought to light—they 
were debarred from making such demands upon the 
property as they would otherwise have made, as a reward 
for their services, and were glad to return to their 
original petty practice before the New York criminal 
courts, in which tolerably lucrative, though not very 
reputable branch of professional business they are pro- 
bably still engaged. 

Mr. Van Broek appointed a day for an interview with 
his cousin and Mr. Martin, in the presence of Mr. Brad- 
ford, his (Mr. Van Broek’s) own lawyer. In the course 
of this interview, Mr. Van Broek declared his intention 
to give up the property without delay, and expressed 
his regret that his cousin should have remained so long in 
ignorance of his birthright, and deprived of his rightful 
property and position in society. He expressed his 





own contrition for the part he had himself acted, in the 
belief that he was, in reality, the lawful heir to the 
estates. He ‘wartied the Captain against the machi- 
nations of Messrs. Nettletop and Swoop, and recom- 
mended him to place his affairs in the hands of Mr. 
Bradford, who was a man of hohourablé repute. 

The Captain, however, was as intractable, and as diffi- 
cult to deal with as ever. It was only with the utmost 
difficulty that he could be induced to resume his real 
Christian and sur-names, and even when he was per- 
suaded to this, he declared that he should only sign 
those names to documents that might hereafter affect 
the interests of his child. 

“ John Jack, master mariner,” said he, “is the name 
I’ve stood by these fifteen year, and Jack be the name 
as I stood to for fifteen year afore that, and John Jack 
I'll stand by still. Cause why? It soots me better 
than t’other crooked name.” 

He declared at first that he would have nothing to 
do with the estates. Anybody might have them who 
liked. 

“ T’ve got enow to live on,” he said, “ and enow for the 
child arter me. Thar ain’t no salt water nigh on to the 
property, and Iti fiot goin’ to live thar. I’m goin’ 
back to Cape Cod #ight away, and I don’t want to hear 
no more o’ the matter.” — 

Mr. Martin and Mi, Van Broek, however, at length 
persuaded him to accept his change of fortune, for his 
child’s sake, if not for his own; and finally he consented, 
only on the condition that his cousin should continue 
to manage the property, and to reside at the manor as 
his agent, with liberty to #ét in all matters according to 
his own judgment. But the cotsins had many inter- 
views together, and & vatlety Of persuasions were neces- 
sarily employed, before the simple-minded yet obstinate 
sailor would consént to altét his mode of life. In fact, 
his consent was only partially won at last; for he in- 
sisted that he should still bé Captain Jack, at Singapore 
Villa, Cape Cod, and should only openly resume his real 
names when it was absolutely necessary for him to do so. 
Captain Jack,* or Captain Van Broek, as I should now 
write (though to the present day he is probably better 
known by the former title), continued, however, to reside 
at his snug homestead on Cape Cod, only occasionally 
visiting the Manor, and on thosé occasions making his 
visits as brief as possible, in his eagerness to return 
home to breathe the salt sea aif. Miss Slowbury con- 
tinued to occupy the position 6f housekeeper at Singa- 
pore Villa until four of five fears after the change in 
the Captain’s fortunes, when, having made the acquaint- 
ance of the son of Deacon Willis, while on a visit to 
Acton Parsonage, the young man and she were soon 
afterwards married. The Captain, though vexed at the 
idea of losing his housekeeper, behaved generously on 
the occasion. He provided Nancy with an ample dowry ; 
and this, together with the portion the wealthy deacon 
was able to bestow upon his son, enabled the young 
couple to purchase and stock a considerably large farm 
in the vicinity of Acton. Bill Brail died of sheer old 





* The character of Captain Jack—as are allthe more prominentcharac- 
ters in this story—is drawn from life, though, of course, each and all 
are so disguised as to render recognition impossible to those unac- 
quainted with the facts upon which the story is founded, as well as with 
each individual character. The writer has spent many pleasant days at 
Acton Parsonage; he was, for some years, himself boarder at Stuyve- 
sant House, and, moreover, he was connected with the ‘“‘ Herald of Free- 
dom.” Only about six years ago he met Captain Jack at Newport, 
Rhode Island; and, although the Captain was then the owner of vast 
estates, and a patroon in his own right, he appeared in dress and man- 
ner like a coasting skipper, and preserved all the eccentric peculiarities 
and all the apparently simple characteristics that are accredited to him 
in this narrative. 
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age about a year after Miss Slowbury’s marriage; and, 
thus deprived of his housekeeper and his faithful old 
follower, it was thought that the Captain would remove 
to the Manor. Such, however, was not the case. He 
provided ‘himself with another and more elderly house- 
keeper, and hired a farm servant, and continued to live 
at Singapore Villa. 

Mr. Martin, after a brief sojourn in the United States, 
found the climate too cold for him, and the manners 
and habits of the people so different from those to which 
he had been accustomed, that he was glad to return to 
the East Indies; and he declared, when he bade farewell 
to his friends, that he should never leave the shores of 
India again. 

Charles Van Broek was removed to more respectable 
and more comfortable lodgings, and for some time he 
seemed in @ fair way to recover his health. But his 
constitution was broken with a long course of misery 
and destitution, after a life of dissipation ; and, though he 
struggled with disease for a while, alternately flushed 
with hope and sunk in despair, flashing and sinking 
like the flame of a candle flickering in its socket, he 
feli at length into a rapid consumption, and died, thus 
evading to the last the grasp of earthly justice, and 
passing from the world with the decree of outlawry still 
upon him, into the presence of the great Judge, before 
whom let us hope that his repentance may have been 
found to be genuine. His unfortunate wife remained 
with him to the last. There was still much that was 
gentle and womanly in the unhappy creature; and, 
through the influence of some friends who had seen 
her attentive care of her husband, and pitied her desolate 
condition, she obtained a situation as a nurse in the 
New York Hospital, where she conducted herself well, 
and bade fair to become a respectable member of society. 

Amos Jepson and Dame Copley both died within two 
years of the discovery of the legal heir to the Van Broek 
property. The old seaman never got over his astonish- 
ment at the possibility that any one could equal his 
skill in the noble art of tattooing; and the dame, to the 
Jast moments of her life, continued to associate tlie 
Captain with the infant who was “ allers a-dabblin’ his 
head in the gutter afore the door, and muckin’ his har 
a-purtendin’ he were a-washin’ hisself.” 

So secretly and quietly had the investigations respect- 
ing the validity of the title of Captain Julius Van Broek 
to the inheritance of the Van Broek property been carried 
out, that few, excepting those persons immediately inter- 
ested in the matter, were aware of the change that had 
taken place in the ownership of the estates. People 
living in the immediate néighbourhood of the property 
fancied that something mysterious was going forward, 
but they were ignorant of its nature; and, although 
there appeared at the time a few vague paragraphs in 
the newspapers relative to the property and its owner- 
ship, the meaning of which the writers themselves did 
not appear to understand, which temporarily attracted 
the attention of the public, they were soon forgotten. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Broek continued to reside at the 
Manor House in summer, and at their town house, in 
the Fifth Avenue, New York, in the winter; and the 
Captain, on the occasions of his rare visits to the Manor, 
was regarded rather as the guest of his cousin than as 
the legitimate owner of the property by the neighbour- 
ing villagers. Mr. Van Broek exerted himself to im- 
prove the estates (which the Captain would have suffered 
to go to ruin) to the utmost; and, under his manage- 
ment, little Alice became one of the richest heiresses in 
New York State. Miss Malcolm and Miss Dunlop, with 
whom Mrs. Van Broek formed an intimate friendship 








during her residence at Stuyvesant House, frequently 
visited the Manor; the former as Mrs. Captain Whit- 
taker, and the latter as Mrs. Marshall. Miss Dunlop 
married the young Southerner briefly alluded to in the 
fifth chapter of this narrative; But I am doubtful 
whether these ladies are acquainted with the fact that 
their hostess on these occasions is not the actual lady 
of the Manor. 

They no longer live at Stuyvesant House; but, to the 
best of my belief, Stuyvesant House, and its landlady, 
Mrs. Lyman, are both still in existence, and still pros- 
perous; and I know that not longer than six years 
ago Mrs. Doctor Benson and Mrs. Latham were still 
inmates of the boarding-house; Mrs. Doctor Benson 
being still as deeply steeped in the “isms” and 
“ ologies ” as ever; still more imbued with “strong- 
mindedness,” and still—as the poor Doctor, her hus- 
band, can tell to his cost—as firm as ever in her belief 
in the superiority of the feminine over the masculine 
intellect ; while Mrs. Latham and the worthy ex-consul 
her husband are still as fond as ever of boasting of their 
intimacy with foreign magnates at the time when Mr. 
Latham was a United States Consul in Italy. 


CHAPTER XL.—CONCLUSION, IN WHICH COLONEL WILTON 
SPEAKS PROPHETICALLY. 


I praw to the conclusion of my story. The great 
moralist Dr. Johnson headed the last chapter of 
* Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,’ “The Conclusion, in 
which Nothing is Concluded.” It was a good idea. 
Nothing ever is concluded in this world. No man ever 
lived who, upon his death-bed, could truly say that all 
objects of his life had been attained. The end of every- 
thing undertaken by mankind is, as is life itself, a 
conclusion in which nothing is concluded; and, if a 
writer were to write on for ever, he would still find some 
last words to say—still find that he had left something 
unsaid. 

I have cautiously abstained from any thawkish de- 
scriptions of love-making in this narrative, though I have 
spoken of more than one marriage. People will marry 
and be given in marriage as long as this world shall 
last, and I have yet another marriage to record before I 
close. Perhaps the reader may have anticipated it P 

It was the marriage of George Neville with his cousin 
Mary, which took place at Acton Church, on the same 
day on which Nancy Slowbury was married to Henry 
Willis. 

George and Mary had been engaged for more than a 
year before their marriage, which would have taken 
place at anh earlier period, but that Mr. and Mrs. Upton 
could not reconcile themselves to the idea of separating 
themselves from both their children; and Mary, with all 
her wilfulness, was too fond and obedient a daughter to 
leave her parents to the desolation which she knew they 
would experience were she to quit the old Parsonage in 
which she had been born and had grown to womanhood. 
Now there was no reason that the parents and the child 
should separate, although the daughter became a wife; 
for Mr. Upton had, at length, accepted an invitation 
offered to him to become the pastor of a church at 
Harlem, near the city of New York. ‘The invitation, or 
the “ call,” as our American friends say, had been offered 
long before; but, though the emoluments were far 
superior to those of the church at Acton, Mr. Upton had 
been unable to make up his mind to leave the congrega- 
tion over which he had presided; alike loved and re- 
spected, for a quarter of a century ; and the probability is 
that he would have rémaitied at Acton to the end, but 
that he felt that he could not ask, that it would he 
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selfish and wrong on his part to desire, his younger 
daughter to sacrifice the hopes and happiness of her 
future days to her sense of filial duty. 

So at length it was decided that the minister was to 
leave Acton, and the double marriage was, therefore, a 
solemn occasion to the minister’s congregation, as well 
as to those whom it most nearly concerned; for it was, 
in all human probability, the last time that the aged and 
faithful pastor would officiate at that solemnity in their 
presence and in the old village church; and on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath he was to preach his farewell sermon. 
The church was crowded as if it had been a Sabbath day, 
and on the following Sabbath day there was not room 
within the church for half the congregation that as- 
sembled, not only from the parish, but from the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, to gaze, perhaps for the last 
time, upon the benevolent features and venerable form 
of him who had been for so many years their spiritual 
guide; and to hear, perhaps for the last time, those words 
of warning, and pleading, and hope, and trust, and pro- 
mise they had so often heard from their aged minister’s 
lips. And then the day of his departure came, and most 
of the minister’s congregation assembled to wish him 
and his wife God-speed on their journey, and to wish 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom. And thus, 
loaded with memorials of their friends’ love and esteem, 
Mr. and Mrs. Upton removed to Harlem, and George 
Neville and his young wife took up their abode with the 
aged couple in the ample Harlem Parsonage-house. 

The “Herald of Freedom” had long ago ceased to 
exist, and Mr. Puffington, the ex-editor, had since its 
demise occupied his talents in various ways. He had 
been alternately an anti-slavery lecturer, a biologist, an 
advertising agent, a commercial traveller, a manufacturer 
of patent blacking, and a hotel-keeper; but, failing in 
all these vocations, he had suddenly departed for Utah 
Territory, and, if report spoke truly, was at this present 
time an influential Mormon elder! 

Colonel Wilton, however, had not forgotten his pro- 
mise; and George Neville, who had become an adopted 
American citizen, had been offered and had accepted a 
permanent and profitable appointment on the staff of 
the “ Broadway Gazette.” 

“TI put the question to you once before,” said the 
Colonel, one day shortly after George’s marriage, “ when 
you were a stranger, fresh from the Old World, and you 
answered it modestly and wisely: I now put the ques- 
tion to you again, and ask you to answer me honestly 
and truly, to the best of your ability, What now do you 
think of our country? I wish you to give me your 
real opinion of us much-bepraised and equally as much 
vilified and bespattered Yankees.” And George told 
the Colonel his real opinion of the people, and of the 
country in which he had made his home. 

“You are right, I believe, in many—perhaps in most 
respects,” answered the Colonel. “All nations, all peoples, 
have their own peculiar virtues and vices. I—dearly as 
I love my country, proud as I am of its marvellous pro- 
gress, its rapidly-developing power and greatness—am 
not blind to its faults. I am not one to uphold it in all 
things, right or wrong—in which determination many 

of our people seem to conceive exists the acme of 
patriotism. Patria cara, carior veritas; and he is the 
best lover of his country who acknowledges the faults 
which it must possess in common with all things earthly, 
and who, acknowledging these faults, can use his own 
poor efforts to work out theiramendment. I do not insist 


that we are as yet the greatest of all nations, nor that 
our system of government is as yet the most perfect that 
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to a vast garden laid out from a virgin soil, in which 
the fairest flowers, and the finest fruits, and the rankest 
and vilest weeds will alike grow apace; and it does and 
will require the utmost vigilance, and the most constant 
care, to prevent the weeds from crowding out and 
poisoning the fruits and flowers. As ayoung people, we 
have much to be thankful for, and much to be justly 
proud of. Still I am free to acknowledge that many of 
our noblest institutions, and much of that liberty which 
is our proudest boast, we owe to old England, and to 
that Anglo-Saxon energy and love of freedom which we 
inherit from our British ancestors. 

“TI do not know whether you have observed it, but it 
is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the immense 
influx of foreigners from all parts of Europe during the 
past fifty years, the names in our American directories, 
and over our shops and stores, are nearly all purely 
British; and this fact is, I take it, a complete refutation 
of the assertions of certain envious carpers, that we have 
become a mongrel race, and can no longer claim Anglo- 
Saxon parentage. I can only account for this—in the 
face of our vast Teutonic, and Slavonic, and Celtic, and 
Gallic immigration—from the fact which I think is now 
fairly established, that, given fair Anglo-Saxon stamina 
in any newly-settled country, and however numerous 
the immigrants of alien blood, they will gradually but 
surely be absorbed by that, the dominant race; and the 
Anglo-Saxon language, and laws, and religion, and even 
the Anglo-Saxon features, so far as change of climate 
will allow, will be preserved. This I believe to be an 
irresistible law of nature; and we Yankees are as purely 
Anglo-Saxon as our British forefathers. In this country 
—with its vast area of surface, its fertile soil, its inex- 
haustible mineral and other resources, its great variety 
of climate, and its sparsely-populated territory—man 
has a wider scope for his energies than in the cramped 
space and amidst the over-crowded populations of 
Europe. But for that very reason his energies are too 
apt to run riot. There is, perhaps, among us as yet 
too little respect for superior ability, because of the wide 
field that is open to respectable mediocrity. That ~ 
mediocrity, which in the Old World will never raise a 
man above the common herd, is here, if accompanied 
with unusual energy, all-sufficient, and is often more 
valued or more respected than great ability, because it 
is less fastidious and more easily recognised. In a 
word, here, as yet, as in all new countries, energy is the 
most valued and valuable quality, and, if accompanied 
with tact and moderate ability, is sure to meet with 
success.* It is essential that such should be the case 
in a new country ; and yet it is productive of many evils, 
since, in too many instances—of which I could produce 
an abundance of examples—our ablest, and wisest, and 
best men are crushed down or jostled out of the race for 
distinction by pretentious mediocrities, whose superficial 
knowledge—which in older communities would be 
speedily seen through—is regarded as superior wisdom 
by the multitude, and whose extravagant energy, ex- 
pressed oratorically, or in any other form, captivates 
the rude, uncultivated minds, and charms the restless 
spirits of the listeners or observers. The time may— 
will come, when all this will be changed; but that 
change will bring with it other and perhaps greater 
evils, from which we are at present exempt; though the 
great evil entailed upon us by our forefathers—the evil 
of universal suffrage—must necessarily make all political 





* The sentiments here placed in the mouth of Colonel Wilton were ex- 
pressed to the author by an American gentleman in Boston very shortly 
after his first visit to the United States, He merely reports them, with- 
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changes slow, and dependent, not on the intelligence of 
the educated minds among us, but on the gradual and 
necessarily slow progress of education and refinement of 
thought and feeling amongst the masses of the people. 
And, though our system of popular education is one that 
we may justly boast of, and one that most other nations 
might in its general plan wisely follow, it has its faults, 
and just such faults as are calculated to retard rather 
than to accelerate the changes to which I refer.” 

“ Universal suffrage !” exclaimed George, interrupting 
the Colonel. “I thought that universal suffrage was re- 
garded as the palladium of American freedom, and as one 
of those especial advantages which the American citizen 
possesses over the subjects or citizens of less favoured 
communities P” 

“Many—most Americans will tell you that universal 
suffrage is the American citizen’s proudest heritage,” 
replied the Colonel; “ but there are others, and they are 
numerous among the educated and thinking men of the 
country—who perceive the evils to which it conduces, 
and who would, if they dared, raise their voices against 
it—who, had they the power, would abolish the system. 
When it was established by the founders of the Consti- 
tution there was reason in its favour. There was com- 
paratively little social inequality in the condition of the 
people ; and those who had spent their substance, and 
risked their lives, and shed their blood in the cause of 
independence, had a right to a voice in the government 
of the infant republic. There were few at that period 
who had not a material interest in the well-being of the 
country. But the founders of the Constitution did not 
look into the future, or rather they had no conception that 
such as it has been would be the rapid growth of the 
new-born nation. They did not foresee the day when, 
our population annually recruited from the lower classes 
of the nations of Europe, there must arise a majority of 
the ignorant and comparatively uneducated classes of 
our own countrymen—to say nothing of adopted citizens 
—who would outvote the more intelligent portion of 
the working classes, and who, becoming the ready 
tools of political charlatans, would hoist into place and 
power men whose sole object in life is their own selfish 
aggrandizement. I would place the electoral privilege 
very low; I would render it attainable by every honest 
and industrious man; but I would have no man possess 
the privilege who had not proved himself worthy of it, 
or who had not some stake, however small, in the well- 
being of his country. However, the arguments that 
might be adduced, pro and con, respecting this ques- 
tion would occupy hours of debate, and the debate would 
come to nought, since, the privilege being in the pos- 
session of the people, nothing less than a complete 
revolution could effect any change in our electoral 
system. Nevertheless, chiefly to this error, and to 
another mistake—the non-abolition of slavery at the out- 
set of our career, when it might have been compara- 
tively easily effected—do I charge most, if not all, the 
evils that, amidst our general and wonderful prosperity, 
have afflicted our country. And mark me, young man” 
(here the Colonel’s voice became solemn and impres- 
sive), “I have studied the signs of the times, and, not- 
withstanding our apparent prosperity, I feel that a ter- 
rible struggle is impending over us.. It must break 
forth sooner or later. Nothing that we can do or say 
can avert it. The ‘irresistible conflict,’ of which ‘stump- 
orators’ have spoken glibly, and of which newspaper- 
men and others, whose high position or whose sacred 
calling should have made them more guarded, have 
spoken and written carelessly and ironically, is no 
subject for foolish jest. The evil may be delayed for 








years; and the most trifling accident—anything that 
may irritate men’s minds, and set smouldering party 
feeling into flame—may hurl it upon us at any moment. 
We live, as it were, on the verge of a volcano, and, as 
did the ancient inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
when they sat beneath the shadow of Vesuvius, we eat, 
and drink, and laugh, and dance, and wake, and sleep, 
and make our bargains, and go through our common- 
place routine of business or pleasure, day by day, as if 
no evil could approach us; ay, though, if we choose to 
listen, we can hear the murmurs of the smouldering vol- 
cano in the very atmosphere that we breathe. And when 
this conflict does break forth, it will be one of the most 
terrific the world has ever known. It will pit the two 
great sections of our country against each other. It 
will turn brotherly love to bitter hate. It will divide 
families, and change relatives and friends into foes. It 
will devastate our land with fire and sword, and waste 
our wealth and treasure, and deluge our soil with blood. 
It will spread mourning and desolation throughout the 
land from Maine to Florida, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Pacific. It will be a strife of 
years; and, whenever and whatsoever be its ending, the 
evils it will bring with it, and the fresh evils it will 
engender, will not cease with the cessation of the strife, 
but will be entailed upon our children, and will rankle and 
fester for long years yet to come. What may be its influ- 
ence over the future of our country none may tell; but 
it will abolish or pave the way for the abolition of that 
slayery which has hitherto been, and which still remains, 
a blot upon our otherwise fair escutcheon ; and I hope 
and trust, when time shall have softened down the bitter 
feelings it will create, it will tend to a closer and a hap- 
pier union of our people, and cause them thenceforward 
to be more prone to acknowledge each other’s good quali- 
ties, and less disposed to criticise each other’s short- 
comings; that thenceforward—though a difference of 
opinion must always exist among men—those of one 
section or party, in their intercourse with those of 
another, will, as the poet sings— 
* Be to their faults a little blind, 
. Be to their virtues ever kind ;’ 

and thus, each making allowances for the other, mutual 
concessions shall prevent the necessity of strife. 

“Tt has pleased Providence,” continued the Colonel, 
‘that every people, in the course of a nation’s progress 
from infancy to full maturity, shall pass through a 
baptism of blood and fire. It was so with the nations 
of antiquity: it has been so with the more modern 
nations of Europe. It has been so, more than once, 
with our own mother-land; and more than once has 
Great Britain come forth better and stronger, and greater 
than ever, from the strife, purified by the terrible ordeal 
through which she has passed. 

“Some nations have been more favoured than others. 
It may be that we, as we have been blessed with greater 
prosperity than many other people, have waxed wanton 
in our pride, and have abused the blessings we have en- 
joyed, and that the furnace of affliction through which 
we must pass will be more terrible in consequence 
thereof. Still I have a firm abiding faith in the bright 
and glorious future of my country. I believe that we 
Americans have not degenerated from the great race 
from which we sprang, and that, as Britain has come 
forth greater, and wiser, and better from the bitter 
ordeals that have sorely tested her courage and endur- 
ance, and her bright and holy faith, so shall we. The 
old Anglo-Saxon spirit is still strong within our bosoms. 
And, when the storm of blood and fire that threatens us 
shall have burst over us, and passed away—what though 
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it spread terror and devastation in its course, what 
though it leave ruin and desolation behind—it will have 
purified our moral atmosphere, and our country will 
rise, like the fabled phoenix from its ashes, and, 
strengthened by the conflict, will become greater, and 
more worthy of its greatness. And then, regardless of 
petty jealousies, it will recommence its duties with a 
heartier will and a purer aim, and with a firmer, holier 
trust in Providence, until it shall accomplish its destiny 
as the civilizer and Christianizer of the Western World.” 

So spake Colonel Wilton; and George Neville, who 
had listened attentively to the Colonel’s prophetic 
words, now rose from his seat to return home to the 
Parsonage, where his young wife was awaiting him, to 
take her for a sail on the beautiful Harlem River. And, 
as he shook the Colonel’s hand at parting, he said, 
earnestly and hopefully, “So may 17 BE!” 





ON BOARD THE “ DREADNOUGHT.” 


Tue Thames voyager up or down, as he glides between 
the noble pile of Greenwich Hospital on the one bank, 
and the slimy ooze of the low-lying squalid-looking Isle 
of Dogs on the other, can hardly help noticing the hos- 
pital-ship, the so-called “ Dreadnought.’ Memories 
cluster around names of ships as they do around names 
of persons; wherefore, the original hospital-ship, the 
real “ Dreadnought,’ having some years since been 
removed, and a still larger vessel, the ‘ Caledonia,” 
moored in her place, the original name was retained— 
the “Caledonia” being now known as the “ Dread- 
nought.” A very conspicuous floating object is the 
“ Caledonia-Dreadnought.” She lies moored without 
ballast, and hence high out of the water. To be in good 
sea trim is no longer needful to this fine old vessel: her 
sea-going days are over. She will plough the briny 
waves no more. Her teeth (as sailors figuratively term 
the cannons of a war-ship) are drawn. Her port-holes 
will belch the breath of war no more, Glazed, window- 
like, they give promise of warmth and comfort within ; 
the fine old spacious three-decker being now, as most of 
my readers are aware, a seaman’s hospital. 

The “Caledonia-Dreadnonght” is not especially a 
naval hospital. Some few sailors of the Queen’s navy 
do indeed find their way there, but they are mostly 
lodged and cared for, when ill, elsewhere, The “ Dread- 
nought” is chiefly to be regarded as a hospital for sailors 
of merchant services, English and foreign. Nothing 
can be more liberally devised than the rules of admis- 
sion to this hospital. To bea seafaring man, of whatever 
nation, and ill, isenough, Let him come, and welcome. 
Once received, he is taken charge of by the medical 
officers, and supplied with all his condition needs, with- 
out any expense to himself, and with no stint of expense 
to others. The ship is accessible to any visitor, I believe, 
whom curiosity or better motives may prompt to go there. 
The presentation of my card gained me ready entrance, 
and after an hour’s inspection I left much gratified by 
the visit. J 

For some reasons not clear to my mind, a ship viewed 
externally looks smaller than she really is; therefore 
the space and convenience of the “ Dreadnought’s” in- 
ternal economy much exceed the promise of the exterior. 
The ’tween-deck height, or loftiness ofa ship, is of course 
much inferior to that of a land hospital ward, and this 
is, by comparison, adisadvantage. In lateral and longi- 
tudinal expanse, however, the ’tween decks of a: large 
ship of war are far superior to the wards of the largest 
hospital I have ever seen; and the repose of the “ Dread- 
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nought’s” mooring-place, far from the noisy. clatter of 
hoofs and rolling of wheels, is a point not to be for- 
gotten in any comparative estimate. Stepping on board, 
the medical officer in charge politely takes me the round, 
We walk the hospital together, seeing whatever of in- 
terest the wards have to reveal. 

The “ Dreadnought,” as I shall hereafter continue to 
call her, isa three-decker; and this facilitates a division 
of cases into three groups—medical, surgical, and special. 
Going the professional rounds, what strikes one most 
is the variety of human race afflicted and brought toge- 
ther in one small compass. In the wards of no other 
hospital did I ever see the like; probably in the wards 
of no other is the like to be seen. Men of all shades and 
types are there; from the fair flaxen-haired, though sturdy 
Norwegian sailor, to the ebon-black negro. Between 
these two extremes the colour gradation is filled up by 
representatives of countries far and near. I was curious 
to know from the medical officer, my guide, whether he 
had studied his patients comparatively, as to the rela- 
tive tolerance or endurance of special races in respect 
of disease, and special forms of disease. He had con- 
stantly done so. According to his experience, the finest 
men who came as patients are Norwegians and Russians 
—finest to look at, and having the best natural constitu- 
tions. Whether my informant wished to intimate the 
finest men amongst the foreign patients, to the exclu- 
sion of his own countrymen, or the contrary, I am not 
so clear about; for which reason those amongst us who 
choose to be vain of our national manhood may continue 
to cherish that vanity. All the dark races, he said, werd 
less tolerant of disease than fair-complexioned people. 
Mulattoes, or negro half-breeds, he found extremely deli- 
cate, prone to chest diseases, readily lapsing into con- 
sumption. Malays, too, were very bad patients, he said. 
Disease made sad havoc amongst them, medicines failing 
to benefit them to so great an extent as Europeans, or, 
more precisely speaking, men of the Caucasian variety. 

As ‘regards sleeping or reclining accommodation, 
it need hardly be explained that beds are supplied; 
for, although the sick bay, or hospital of a ship of war 
on service, is furnished with cots, these would present 
no advantage in such a ship as the “ Dreadnought.” 
Hammocks would, of course, be ineligible; few of 
the patients being able to perform the necessary 
gymnastic feats whereby a suspended hammock can be 
reached and used successfully. To get into a hammock 
and lie down needs the exercise of several qualities an 
invalid is not likely to possess—a steady hand, springy 
legs, and, if needful, a firm holdfast. Accordingly, the 
real patients—sufferers from disease or accident—are 
put into ordinary small iron bedsteads, the luxury of 
hammocks (Jack considers them a luxury) being re- 
served for convalescents. 

Slowly as along the decks we pass, cases of more than 
ordinary interest reveal themselyes. What I was most 
desirous to see was a scurvy patient. I had never met 
with a case; but, unfortunately, men thus afflicted had 
not, for somé time past, been rare on board the “ Dread- 
nought.” Now comes a scurvy patient full in view. 
He is an English sailor, apparently about fifty years 
old ; and what a wreck! Wan, emaciated, spotted black 
and blue, he seems next door to death. The medical 
gentleman informed me that cases of scurvy as bad as, 
or even worse than the one now before us, were often 
seen on board the “ Dreadnought ;” that the recoveries 
greatly preponderated over the deaths, and that the 
chief treatment consisted in administering lime or 
lemon-juice. Now, in regard to scurvy, it is a very 
solemn and impressive fact that, whereas the Queen’s 
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navy, year after year, hardly furnishes a solitary case of 
this horrible disease, yet, in the merchant services, 
English and foreign, but mostly English, the disease is 
prevalent. Why should this be? Ships are preity 
much the same, whether peopled with men for war or 
for commerce. The answer is too plain to the compre- 
hension of medical men, though not plain enough, as it 
would seem, to that of merchant ship-owners. Every 
war-ship is supplied with abundant stores of lime-juice 
of best quality, kept in stone jars or bottles; whereas 
merchant ships too frequently are ill-supplied, both as 
to quantity of the juices and quality. To this difference 
of conditions between the economy of war-ships on the 
one hand, and merchant ships on the other, the ** Dread- 
nought ” medical officers ascribe the prevalence of scurvy 
in the merchant service. Although the sin and shame 
of exposing sailors to risks of a disease that, under 
God, could be absolutely banished by proper regimen 
is the point the Christian and moralist would first 
insist on, yet sad experience proves that ship-owners, 
nay, mankind in general, are more influenced through 
the channel of their pockets. Accordingly, the com; 
mittee of the Seameg's Hospital Society, whose hospital 
is the “ Dreadnought,” have directed public attention 
to the miserable want of economy, in thus curtailing 
the supply of lime-juice to merchant sailors. It will 
be readily conceded, they observe in their report, regently 
published, that the advantage which the socieby has 
gained by lengthened experience should lead ta the en- 
deavour to prevent as well as eure disease, The com- 
mittee have to yegret to have gegeasion to observe 
that, while her Majesty'y mavy enjoys entire im- 
munity from scurvy, there appears to be not only 
no diminution of its victims in the mercantile marine, 
but an increase. The average number of cases during 
the last ten years has been eighty-five, while in 1865 
there were 102 cases. 

They then proceed to show that England, foremost as 
she is amongst maritime nations, contrasts very unfavour- 
ably with other nations, in regard to the sanitary care 
she takes of her merchant sailors. It may be well to 
remark, they state, that, of the 102 cases received 
during the year 1865, ninety-nine were from British, 
and only three from foreign vessels, and that, of those 
ninety-nine cases, thirty-eight came from ships belong- 


‘ ing to the port of London, thirty-one from Liverpool, 


and ten from Glasgow and Greenock. The committee 
then go on to remark that, if the shipowners were really 
aware of the fact that an outbreak of scurvy indicates 
great risk to ships, passengers, and cargo, vigorous 
measures would be employed for the extirpation of the 
disease, In oxtreme cases, on representation of the 
committee, an inquiry as to the prevalence of the scurvy 
on board English merchant ships has been instituted by 
the Board of Trade. A parliamentary paper has been 
issued on the subject, and various rules inculcated ; but 
there seems to be no power of giving themeffect. It is 
well known, also, that if lime or lemon juice be taken to 
sea at all by merchant ships, both are commonly adul- 
terated to an enormous extent, losing their identity in all 
but the name. The Merchant Shipping Act, as at pre- 
sent constituted, affords no remedy for this eyil; and so 
our merchant sailors go to sea and are supplied with 
these useless mixtures, and on their return are hoisted 
into the “ Dreadnought,” or are laid up in lodging- 
houses, helpless for the present and ruined in stamina 
for the future. It may bé fairly assgmed that no vessel 
carries a larger number of seamen than are considered 
necessary to work the ship; what, then, must be the 
state of affairs when, struggling against a gale which 








renders every hand doubly valuable, a large proportion 
of her crew are hopelessly disabled by scurvy! What 
wonder that so many vessels sail from port, and are 
never again heard of, when scurvy is allowed to reduce 
indefinitely the available force of the crew on the home- 
ward passage P 

“ You must now see our chapel,” said my guide, lead- 
ing me away from the surgical deck. So he conducted 
me to the chapel. I found it neatly, even elegantly, 
fitted up, and in every respect well adapted to its sacred 
purposes. It had a strange look, that little chapel; 
spacious enough it was lengthways and athwart, but not, 
of course, loftier than the general ’tween-decks. It 
seemed not quite like a chapel on shore, but still one 
could hardly realize its being on water. Throughout 
this floating hospital, indeed, an amphibious sort of 
nature suggested itself; great iron pipes, conducting 
hot water for heating purposes all about the ship, re- 
minded one of what a real war ship doing war duty 
was not; and then, the comfortably glazed port-holes, with 
flower pots adorning them, and that long, clear expanse 
studded with beds, where great guns had once stood 
threatening, all tended to dispel the man-o’-war idea, 
and suggest that of the hospital. 

Such is the “ Dreadnought.” She is well worth sec- 
ing; let all who wish to see her do sospeedily.. In no 
long time she will be abolished—broken up, I suppose. 
The resolve has been come to, on sufficient grounds, of 
establishing @ seaman’s hospital on shore. The com- 
mittee haye purchased of the commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital the freehold of a plot of ground with 
immediate access to the river, and approached by a 
carriage road, near to the well-known locality of tho 
* Dreadnought.” The committee have also become 
tenants of an adjoining strip of ground of the same 
length. Upon the site thus acquired a hospital will be 
built, if needs must be; but the committee are not with- 
out hope that, Greenwich Hospital having become well- 
nigh empty, a portion of it will be given over to them. 
The committee, though about to abandon their floating 
hospital, look forward without distrust; assured, as they 
say, that, by the continued blessing of Almighty God, 
the means will be youchsafed to their honest and earnest 
endeavours to carry on, in the best manner possible, the 
great Christian work to which the institution is pledged, 
of ministering to the wants of every sick and distressed 
seaman who presents himself for the purpose. “ What 
institution can invite to a more philanthropic work P” 
they ask. The sailor has seldom a recognised home or 
settled friends in this country, and he needs no refer- 
ence to procure his admission to this hospital, for his 
need itself supplies the only effectual introduction, 
While in the “ Dreadnought”—unknown and friendless, 
a stranger—the British and foreign sailor receives the 
best possible medical and surgical skill, with all that can 
be recommended to sustain, comfort, and invigorate 
him; and his hours of weakness and weariness afford 
an opportunity to the chaplain of the institution to lead 
his mind and heart to Him who came upon earth to 
bring pardon to the guilty, and to give rest to the weary 
and heavy laden. 





HIPPOPOTAMUS CHASE NEAR LAKE NGAMI, 


By T. Barygs, F.8.G.8. : 
Author of “‘ Explorations in South-west Africa,” 


Ir must be fresh in the remembrance of many of us who 
are not yet old, that the map of Africa, when contrasted 
with those of other continents, presented little more than 
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a blank, along which the word “ unexplored” stretched 
in large capitals from the Orange River nearly to the 
Mediterranean. “Sahara, or Great Desert,” written 
across it, with probably some vague intimation of “ Tim- 
buctoo,” was thought quite sufficient to fill up the 


northern portion of the continent to the westward of 
Egypt; and in the southern— 

Geographers on pathless downs 

Placed elephants for want of towns, 
A few lakes, from early Portuguese reports, were indi- 
cated in the vicinity of Mozambique, and, later still, 
Lake Ngami was laid down from native report, by the 
venerable missionary Moffat; but these were supposed 
to be apocryphal, and were, in fact, being gradually 
erased from the map, when the progress of discovery 
restored them to a local habitation and a name that never 
again can be the subject of a doubt. 

Much of the country so long supposed in England to 
be a desert is now proved (as was long known to those 
who had communication with the native traders) to be 
intersected by large rivers, spreading out occasionally 
into immense lakes, pure and healthy when, as in the 
case of the Nilotic basin, they lie, like inland seas, in 
deep granite hollows amid surrounding mountains; or 
pestilential and deadly, when, as in some parts of the 
Zambesi, they spread over level country, forming vast 
swamps overgrown by reeds, affording an almost im- 
penetrable retreat to the buffalo, the alligator, the hippo- 
potamus, and the water-loving antelope that frequent 
them. 

The hippopotamus, or Zeekoe, was formerly abundant 
in the Cape Colony; and there is a tradition of one* 
having been killed in Salt River, a little stream flowing 
into Table Bay, where, so saith report, the ancient 





* Mr, Andersson states it as a rhinoceros, 





HARPOONING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 





hunters were fain to cut out a large slab of his hide as he 
lay helpless in the marsh, and fire into his body through 
the hole—a fact which proves indubitably either the 
toughness of his skin or the defectiveness of their 
weapons. However this may be, it is certain that the 
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Dutch colonists soon began to appreciate the many 
valuable properties of the animal, and the prospect of 
laying in a store of the delicious Zeekoe spek, or fat, 
tempted many a hunting-party farther and farther into 
the interior as the game receded. 

The hippopotamus is now seldom found south of the 


Orange River; but many still inhabit the streams to . 


the northward of Natal, and occasional specimens are 
met with in some of the rivers of Kaffirland, where, 
about 1847, one—which for a long time had frequented 
the mouth of the Buffalo River, and had frequently 
damaged the surf-boats and others by driving his for- 
midable tusks through their sides—was, after many 
fruitless attempts to destroy or capture him, shot by 
Captain Roper, of the Rifle Brigade, then stationed at 
East London. Another was killed, I believe, in 1850. 
It is, however, in the far interior of the continent 
that these creatures must be sought by him who would 
see them in the full enjoyment of that indolence for 
which nature seems to have designed them. In the 
pools of the Limpopo, or in the still more distant and 
secure Zambesi, herds of fifteen or twenty may be oc- 
casionally seen, each family apparently selecting its own 
quiet reach: perhaps where, near its delta, the river 
spreads into broad channels between low mud banks, 
which are eovered with thick mangrove forests, and 
marked in every direction with the deep-sunk track 
of the huge animals; or on gently shelving sand-banks, 
where they lie basking in the sun, half immersed in the 
still water ; or it may be where, still farther inland, the 
deep swift stream, running through its narrow cleft, 
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spreads into some opening, and plays and whirls in 
gentle eddies under the projecting rocks. Here they 
disport themselves, diving to the bottom and rising 





passing over the branch, and brought down to the base 
of the tree, where it is slightly secured by a peg in the 
ground. It is then carried across the path, at such a 


again to breathe, remaining with their heads and arch- | height that the animal in passing may strike it with his 
ing necks, like those of clumsy horses, above the sur- | feet; and this, liberating it from its fastenings allows 





THE HIPPOPOTAMUS HARPOONED, 


face. The females carry their young upon their shoulders, 
and rise more frequently, that the little ones may not be 
exhausted by remaining too long below. Luxuriously do 
they bask in the sun, with their huge bodies more or 
less exposed upon the banks and shallows; or stray 
among the swampy islets, or make nocturnal visits to 
the corn-fields of the natives. 

All this security, however, vanishes before the advent 
of the white hunter, or the spread of fire-arms among 
the natives. In the B6-tlét-lé River, which, but a few 
years since, abounded with them, we did not see one; 
even in Lake Ngami it is said that only a few individuals 
remain ; and here, as in every locality where the simple 
weapons of the natives have been superseded by the 
rifle-bullet, their habits have become so changed as 
hardly to be recognised as those of the same animals. 
No longer are they seen exposing themselves in careless 
security upon rocks and sandbanks, or floating incau- 
tiously above the surface: the most retired and seques- 
tered pools or reedy coverts are sought as their retreat. 
If, on rising, their suspicion is in any way excited, 
they expose but the smallest possible portion of the head, 
snort loudly, ejecting the condensed breath like a puff 
of steam from each nostril, and sink again to the depths 
of their quiet pool. Still, several are shot annually by 
the colonial hunters and sportsmen who visit the interior, 
and many are killed by the natives, either by the sus- 
pended spear, the pit-fall, or the harpoon. The first of 
these methods of, capture has been well described by 
Mr. C. J. Andersson, in his work on Lake Ngami. A 
spot is selected where the path of the hippopotamus leads 
under the branches of a convenient tree. A harpoon 
with a barbed point, and heavy staff, still further weighted 
by a couple of stones fastened to it, is suspended by a line 








the weapon, sometimes rendered still more deadly by 
being poisoned, to fall upon his back. In either case the 
wound inflicted is generally mortal, and the track is 
followed by the natives to the pool in which he dies. 

Sometimes the harpooning of the hippopotamus is 
effected from large rafts of reeds, such as those described 
by Mr. Andersson on the Teoughe; and at others from 
canoes alone, as on the Bo-tlét-lé River, where, while 
travelling with Mr. James Chapman, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the weapons employed by Maka-ta, 
a headman of the Makoba or river people, who had long 
been known to my friend as the most successful and 
energetic hunter in the vicinity. The harpoon itself is 
but a small spear-head with one barb and a tang, by 
which it is inserted into the end of a heavy beam of 
thornwood, so loosely as to come out when the animal is 
struck, but still remaining fast by a skein of small cords 
connecting it with the beam, to the other end of which 
is attached a stout line of twisted palm-leaf of consider- 
able length. 

The favourite haunt of their intended victim having 
been previously ascertained, the hunters select one or 
more canoes of convenient size, and approach with 
breathless caution, concealing themselves, if possible, 
behind any angles or projections of the banks, or lying 
motionless while he rises to breathe, and advancing 
when he is again beneath the surface. At length the 
favourable opportunity arrives; the animal rises too 
near the boat, or incautiously floats upon the surface 
while it almost imperceptibly approaches him. The 
deadly little barb buries itself beneath his tough hide, 
and he is fast. 

In an agony of pain and fear he darts away, ploughing 
the water like a wounded whale. The shaft comes off, 
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but remains attached to the iron by the cords, which, 
should he turn and bite them, become entangled in his 
teeth, and even if he succeed in severing some, are suf- 
ficiently numerous to leave plenty to retain their hold. 
_The canoe is towed behind him by the palm line, which 
the men slack out or haul upon as his struggles 
render necessary; or even let go altogether, in the 
certainty that wherever the stricken creature may find 
refuge, the length of floating line must eventually 
betray him. Usually, however, in a few hours the hip- 
popotamus is wearied out, or, wounded from other canoes, 
and being forced, if possible, into shallow water, is se- 
cured by the harpoon-line to the shore, while his exist- 
ence is terminated by the long broad-bladed spears of 
the surrounding hunters. 

The flesh, which is excellent and well-tasted, is speedily 
cut up, and such as is not required for immediate use is 
carefully separated into small strips, and dried for future 
use. ‘The skin, in some parts nearly an inch and a half 
thick, is also preserved, being yaluable both for barter 
to the colonists, for the manufacture of the heavy whips 
with which the oxen are driven, and also for preparing a 
really delicious article of food, The tusks are sold to the 
traders, the ivory ef which they are sommpoese! being 
more valuable than that of the elephant; though I un- 
derstand that, since the introduction of ather substances 
for the purpose of the dentist, the price has considerably 
diminished. 

These tusks, which project in regular curves from the 
upper and lower jaw, and the surfaces of which are 
worn flat by constant attrition against each other, will 
weigh from three to four pounds each, and were formerly 
worth as much as eighteen or twenty shillings per 
pound. Ofa set, which I once found under a rock near 
Logier Hill, on the Zambesi, the measurement of the lower 
tusk, along the outside of the curve, was about fifteen 
inches ; but, my friend Mr. Lawrence, now in Scotland, 
possesses a pair which, he informs me, measure thirty 
and a half inches along the outside of the curve, and 
twenty-two on the inside; the thickness from front to back 
is seven and three-eighths, and from side to side two and 
seven-eighths; Dr. Kirk tells me he has seen one tusk 
weighing as much as twelve pounds. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the greater part of this length is 
buried inthe socket, so that only a portion of it appears 
as the tusk in the living animal, _ 

Beside the harpoon and spears for the hippopotamus 
chase, Makiat-4 showed us the spades, or rather broad- 
edged chisels, inserted into staves six or eight feet long, 
used in digging pit-falls. He was at that time engaged 
in building a new village at some distance from his late 
residence; and the huts, formed by new mats of reeds 
stretched over hemispherical frames, formed, with their 
bright yellow tints, an agreeable contrast with the dark 
foliage and gray stems of the mimosas and other over- 
hanging trees, and the bright green reeds of the river 
beyond. He reserves one tree in the centre of his village, 
on which he hangs the horns, tails, and other trophies 
of the animals he kills, as offerings to the Barimo for 
future success; and this, from the number of his vic- 
tims, is generally a picturesque object; but he had re- 
moved so lately, that when we saw him only a few 
jackal-skins adorned the thorn-tree dedicated to that 
purpose in his new village, 

The appearance of the hippopotamus in his native 
haunts, especially where he fecls himself secure from 
assault, differs widely from that of the inert and sluggish 
animals retained in captivity, In the delta of the Zam- 
besi, and in many places up the river, they may be seen 
disporting themselves in the stream, or standing in 





| wary, showing the merest profile of the face: the ears, 


midday upon the banks or islets; and here it was that 
the appropriateness of the name hippopotamus first 
impressed itself upon my mind; for, barrel-like as is 
the creature’s body, and short as are its legs, many of its 
positions, especially when only the head and slightly 
arched neck were seen above the water, reminded me 
strongly of a clumsy horse. 

It seems to be generally of a mild and inoffensive dis- 
position, and becomes so accustomed to the passage of 
canoes, that I have seen, near Tette, on the lower part 
of the Zambesi, a hippopotamus lying on the sand-bank 
while‘a canoe landed, and the natives walked across not 
far from it. With one of our whale-boats it would have 
been almost impossible to approach him, and the 
steamer taken out by Dr. Livingstone, splashing tho 
water with her paddles, had no chance whatever of 
coming near. It is not always safe, however, to ap- 
proach too closely, even in a canoe; for not improbably 
some solitary male, rendered furious, perhaps, by a 
recent battle with a rival, will rush upon and overturn, 
or crush it with his tremendous jaws, Of this we had 
an instaneg when Mr, Chapman and [ were at the Vic- 
tovia Falls. My friend had taken a eanoe some miles 
up the river, and, having shot two hippopotami, had 
brought home part of the flesh of one, rewarding the 
native helpers with “ the backbone”’—a conventional term 
which may mean anything, up to the whole carcass—and 
presenting a handsome portion to the head-man, for the 
chief. One of the canoes, carrying part of the flesh, was 
crossing the river, when a hippopotamus, rendered 
furious probably by the smell of blood, or perhaps by 
having been hunted during the day, rushed at it and 
bit out a large portion of the bow. Fortunately the 


accident was witnessed from the opposite shore, and. 


another canoe put off to the rescue, or our friend 
Madzek4zi, who, like most of the Makololo, was unable 
to swim, might have faved badly. The two paddlers— 
Batdka, or men of the river—would probably have saved 
themselves. In the morning the petty chief of the 
ferry, Méshotlani, visited us, and we were told that the 
people of the village had found the flesh of the second 
hippopotamus so lean and poor that it was not fit to be 
the food of white people, and they had, therefore, re- 
frained from bringing it. Chapman answered that he 
would certainly not take the trouble to shoot any more 
such worthless animals, but he expected that at least 
the tusks, which could not suffer from leanness, should 
be brought him; and the chief promised that they 
should. 

It is said that the former chief of this part of the 
river, before the country was invaded by the Makololo, 
had a great taste for the partial domestication of wild 
animals, and had several hippopotami that would come 
regularly to be fed, besides antelopes and other animals ; 
but I have not heard whether he included alligators in 
the catalogue of his menagerie. 

While living at Logier Hill, sixty or eighty miles 
below the Falls, I had better opportunities of observ- 
ing these animals. We shot several, but only succeeded 
in securing three, one of which, a small cow, was twelve 
feet in length, or thirteen feet and a half including 
the tail, and six feet high at the shoulder; the others 
were larger, but my friend had no means of measuring 
them. The old chief Wankie remarked that four things 
were requisite to shoot a hippopotamus—the gun, the 
bullet, the fire, and the man: the shrewd emphasis he 
placed upon the latter word implying that he considered 
it a man’s work to kill one. They had been much per- 
secuted by a half-caste hunter, and were exceedingly 
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the projecting eyes, and nostrils looking like vermilion 
in the sunlight, all the organs necessary for the comfort 
or security of the creature being thus above waiter, 
while no vital part is exposed except a small portion 
of the brain; and, at the slightest alarm, sinking to 
the depths, and leaving the bullet to spend itself on 
vacancy. 

The pool in the deep-cleft, rocky channel near Molomo, 
e, a, Tolo’s Island, about two miles farther down, was 
frequented by a family generally lying with so small a 
portion of their backs exposed, that a bullet, if fired, 
would glance obliquely off. They might be seen wag- 
ging their funny little tails at the water’s edge, while the 
grotesque young ones walked upon the shoulders of the 
cows; or opening their cavernous jaws to an extent that 
actually terrified our Damaras, who had no idea of a crea- 
ture with a mouth so huge. Sometimes one would raise 
his body so far above water as to expose the shoulders, and 
more rarely we would be favoured with a distant view of 
one entirely out, and perhaps walking across the tail of 
some island, stopping by the way, throwing back his head, 
and yawning till the great jaws, with their projecting 
tusks, looked almost like a pair of palmated horns. In 
one pool of the Quaai or Quacha River, about thirty miles 
farther down, Chapman went after a well-known old in- 
habitant ; but, though so familiar with the natives as 
even to lie still and let boys throw stones at him from the 
bank, the novel apparition of a white man with a gun 
excited his prudence more than his curiosity, and my 
friend found it impossible to circumvent him. The 
natives asserted that the river here was navigable down 
to Sinam4né’s, and, in proof of this, told Chapman that 
a party of natives had come up from that place in canoes 
and killed four. They then attempted to tow the car- 
casses (which float, from the generation of gas, some 
hours after death) without cutting them up, but, in the 
eddies at the junction of the Quaii, they became un- 
manageable, and, being sucked to the bottom, dragged 
down the canoes, and the whole party perished. 

Among the many anecdotes that might be collected 
respecting this animal, the following, which was 
told me by a farmer at Vaal River, may be new; and 
perhaps amusing, particularly as neither the narrator 
nor any other person witnessed the circumstance de- 
scribed, but inferred every detail of it from the spoor or 
foot-prints, with as much certainty as if it had been 
written ina book. A hippopotamus accustomed to pass 
to and from the water by a particular path was watched 
and sprung upon by a lion, which attempted in vain to 
tear his impenetrable hide. The sea-cow swerved not 
from his course for a single moment, but, making for the 
river, walked imperturbably to its depths and floated off 
the lion, whose struggles to escape from the element 
to which he had been so unceremoniously introduced 
were plainly indicated upon the bank at a little distance. 
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IlI.~-DIRECTORS OF COMPANILS, 


Tue reader will hardly néed to be informed that the 
office of a director is One of the most responsible which 
a man can hold as a member of a company carrying on 
business operations with other people’s capital. It must 
be evident that the prosperity of any speculation what- 
ever will depend, in large measure, upon the wisdom, the 
prudence, and the administrative skill exercised by the 
direction. Everybody is aware of this, and therefore it 
is that everybody who thinks of speculating, or, we 
should rather say, of investing his money in a new and 








untried venture, looks first of all to the list of directors, 
in order to learn who are the men who have lent their 
sanction to the scheme, and accepted the task of 
managing it. A long list of names well known through- 
out the kingdom might be given, any one of which, 
appearing at the head of a new prospectus, would be 
universally accepted as a guarantee of the sound and 
bond fide character of the scheme it sets forth. But, as 
a rule, such names do not appear in connexion with the 
novel undertakings of the day, and promoters are under 
the necessity of doing without them. We have already 
adverted to the difficulty which these gentry experience ; 
but the subject is one which demands a short chapter to 
itself, and therefore we shall occupy a column or two 
now, in the endeavour to cast such light upon it as may 
prove serviceable to the unsophisticated public. 

The bold methods resorted to to procure a good name, 
which shall operate as a “draw” to induce others to 
join, sometimes turn up in the newspapers. Now and 
then we see a letter to the editor, from some member of 
Parliament, expressing his surprise at finding his name 
down in the list of directors of a new undertaking, he 
having never given his consent to be so honoured by 
the new company, of which he declares he knows 
nothing. After the appearance of such disclaimer, the 
insertion of the honourable member’s name is, of course, 
attributed to a mistake, and is explained away as a clerical 
error, or a printer’s blunder. But it often happens 
that, before thg “ mistake” is detected and corrected, it 
has rendered signal service to the nascent undertaking 
—has indeed done for it all that the promoter antici- 
pated. We can recall instances in which the interval 
between the perpetration of this serviceable error, and 
its final discovery and correction, was spread over 
several months—the names of the disclaiming gentlemen 
having been published in the prospectus on the very 
morning after they had set forth on some distant 
journey, and the disclaimers only reaching England from 
Egypt, or Syria, or from distant India, after a sufficient 
period has elapsed not merely for the new schemes to 
get fairly afloat, but to get stranded and wrecked into 
the bargain. 

Not unfrequently it shall happen that a director is, 
marked and hunted down, and bagged altogether against 
his will—the good man being all the while. utterly un- 
conscious of the designs against him. He is selected 
for a prey because he happens to be a desirable person 
to ensnare: perhaps he is some local benefactor, with a 
wide-spread reputation for kindness and philanthropy, 
and whose character might defy the shafts of malice 
itself. The promoter knows that his name on the list 
will insure a large accession of favourers and investors, 
and will operate still more advantageously in aiding to 
establish the respectability of the company; and, there- 
fore, he sets a price on the good man’s head—offering 
some two or three hundred pounds, it may be, to some 
confederate, as the remuneration for bringing him in 
captive to the board. It would seem a hopeless task to 
bring this about, especially when the confederate is a 
total stranger to the individual so highly prized; but 
money and management do wonders, and it is not long 
ere a mutual friend is discovered who, for a consideration, 
brings the “parties, in some quasi-accidental way, into 
amicable relations, which, with careful cultivation, ripens 
to acloser intimacy. In due time, under cautious treat- 
ment, which consists chiefly of a series of gentle stimu- 
lants applied to the benevolent organs—not altogether 
neglecting those of self-esteem—the compliant and com- 
placent philanthropist is prevailed on to accord the 
sanction of his name and influence to an association 
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destined to achieve such important advantages to that 
very class in society which has so long engaged his 
sympathies. The worthy man has not the remotest 
suspicion of the complex operations which have brought 
him into so close a relation with the new company, and 
of the elaborate manner in which he has been bought 
and sold; while the buyer and seller are equally well 
pleased with their bargain. 

Directors who sell themselves (always at an uncon- 
scionable price, looking to their intrinsic value) are much 
more common; in fact, there are always a vastly greater 
number of them in the market than there is any demand 
for, even in the most prosperous bubble-blowing seasons. 
Of the mass of them it may be said that they are em- 
phatically used-up men—used up in fortune and in 
character. They live in expectation of something turn- 
ing up; eating, drinking, and dressing upon credit, and 
doing all three in as gentlemanly a style as the public 
will let them, until the expected something arrives, or 
they get to the end of their tether, and have to vanish 
into seclusion. They have sickened of their lot as sub- 
alterns in the army; have been plucked in competitive 
examinations; have broken down in their professions; 
or, in some way or other, have been cast loose from 
society, and intend to regain their position, not by in- 
dustry and perseverance, but by some stroke of luck 
which fortune, in their estimation, stands pledged to 
send them. Most of them have some appendages to 
their surname, legitimate or other, which, has a respon- 
sible sound, and would look well in capital letters; and 
all of them are ready at the instant to come at the 
promoter’s call—who, however, will not call them, save 
in the last resource, knowing from past experience that 
every man of them will have to be qualified gratuitously. 

Opposed to these waiters on chance—at least physiolo- 
gically opposed—are a comfortable race of directors, 
highly respectable so far as all external elements of 
respectability are concerned. They are middle-aged, 
comfortable-looking men, of imposing appearance and 
of somewhat imposing air—men usually doing well in 
business, and who are looked up to in their immediate 
neighbourhood. They rarely have their homes in Lon- 
don, but, residing within an hour or two’s distance, run 
up to town on board-days, attend the meetings, uniformly 
vote with the majority, and, receiving their two or three 
guinea fees, are whirled home again on the rail in time 
for a late dinner. Of the actual direction of the com- 
panies to which they belong they take no more share 
than do the easy-chairs in which they sit; but they look 
well, and by their dignified presence give a character to 
the proceedings; and in case of emergency can be relied 
upon for forming a quorum, and passing a resolution at 
a special meeting. One such director, who thus played 
the profitable part of dummy in several companies, we 
had under our eye for years; a more intellectual-looking 
head than his never sat on human shoulders, while his 
“make-up” would have done credit to a civic dignitary, 
though he was radically a born blockhead, ignorant of 
everything pertaining to his function. The chief part 
of his income was earned by maintaining a systematic 
silence in the director’s chair, and by signing his name 
in the proper place. His taciturnity gained him a 
character for sagacity ; he left behind him at his death 
the reputation of a shrewd man of business, and was 
mourned by his colleagues in the metropolis as a model 
director. 

Looking to the posts they occupy, and the responsi- 
bilities which inevitably devolve upon them, directors 
of companies ought to be armed in triple proof against 
the assaults of temptation. It is but a platitude to say 





that they are not a whit better in this respect than 
other men ; and it certainly is but just to assume that they 
are not a whit worse. The lamentable fact is, that 
too much is confided to their discretion, and at the same 
time the checks upon-their proceedings—checks often 
of their own devising—are mostly more or less at their 
own control. Look at the inducements which such a 
post holds out to a man to take care of himself and 
feather his own nest. If his company be a bank, he 
can, by the simplest collusion, obtain almost any amount 
of credit; if it be a railway company, he can recommend 
the adoption of a host of new inventions and appliances, 
and pocket a continuous income in the shape of a royalty 
on such as are adopted; if it be a loan company, he can 
levy a tax upon borrowers, or, if a general agency, can 
enrich himself by the acceptance of commissions and 
percentages from the manufacturers of goods; and 
whatever it be, he is sure to be in a position to aid in 
the bestowal of appointments upon his favoured candi- 
dates. Considering these things, one need not be sur- 
prised at the sudden changes in condition we sometimes 
witness in the case of men whom fortune has hoisted 
into the directorship of pretentious companies. When 
seedy Fitz, who erst lived no man knew how, and no 
man knew where, who slunk about in the dark hours, 
keeping a watchful eye up the street and down the 
street and over the way, and never appeared in broad 
daylight save on a Sunday—when such a beclouded star 
bursts suddenly into brilliancy, equipped in the height 
of fashion, spanking along in his chariot behind the tall 
grays, with a polybuttonous tiger on the box, and a “loud” 
liveried Jeames on the foot-board—when he dwells in a 
West-end mansion rented at a thousand a year, and cir- 
culates among the upper ten thousand as the Honour- 
able Frederick Fitzgrabham, we, who happen to be in 
the secret, know the reason why: we know that Fitz 
has stepped into the directorship of some dashing com- 
pany, and that the “rig” on the Stock Exchange which 
has lifted the shares some twenty or thirty per cent. 
has rigged him out in his new glory, and surrounded 
him with splendours destined to decline and fade away 
almost as rapidly as they came—the Hon. F. F. having 
a special talent for getting rid of cash, be it his own or 
that of other people. 

But the perils of directors may be said to be almost 
on a par with their opportunities and temptations. As 
shareholders invest on their faith in the respectability 
and responsibility of the direction, it is to the directors 
they look for explanation when the aspect of affairs 
grows mysterious, and for redress when the concern 
goes to the bad. There have been many instances in 
which the directors, being men of principle as well as 
men of substance, have met the heaviest responsibilities 
in the most prompt and honourable manner ; but it need 
not be said that it is never the case when the company 
has been started on a delusive foundation, and the 
directors were mere men of straw. When a company 
which is but a mere bubble explodes, the rule is generally 
that the directors vanish in a body, and are no more to 
be grasped than are the dissipated particles of a burst 
soap-bubble. Some of them, having a little property, 
which they have no intention of surrendering, will 
betake themselves to the pleasant environs of Boulogne 
or Dieppe. Some, eager to start with a fresh scheme, 
will prudently go through the white-washing process 
which latter-day legislation has rendered so facile and 
comfortable in the Bankruptcy Court; while most of 
the remainder, knowing well enough that they are not 
worth powder and shot, will resume the occupations 
they pursued before the deceased company was born; 
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and you may chance to meet with one of them trotting 
out a wild Irish colt at Barnet Fair; with another, 
hawking the “tip” in the purlieus of some sporting 
“ken ;” or with a third, marking the game at a billiard- 
table in Leicester Square. Each of them, however, is 
quite prepared to resume the director’s chair whenever 
a speculative promoter shall summon them to join in a 
new venture. 





OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 


Il. 


WE follow the general example of writers on Oxford in 
commencing our discussion of Oxford colleges with 
Christ Church. Although Christ Church is for all 
practical purposes one of the Oxford colleges, it is an 
example, to which there is no parallel, of the union of a 
cathedral and a collegiate establishment, and is spoken 
of by its members as the House. The episcopal see was 
transferred by Henry vu from Oseney to Oxford, and 
the church of St. Frideswide was constituted a cathedral 
by the name of the Cathedral Church of Christ in 
Oxford. The foundation now consists of a dean, seven 
canons (the number is to be reduced to six), with chaplains, 
clerks, schoolmaster, organist, and choristers, and twenty- 
eight senior students, and fifty-two junior students. In 
any view of Oxford the imposing mass of the Christ 
Church buildings is always the most conspicuous feature, 
with the venerable spire of the cathedral, the long line 
of the hall, the vast quadrangle and the large Peckwater 
quadrangle, the imposing fagade of four hundred feet, 
with the splendid gateway crowned by a tower, the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The cathedral is both the cathedral of the diocese and 
the chapel of the college. The hall, next to Westminster 
Hall, is the most remarkable in England : the quadrangle 
is the largest, the frontage the longest, in Oxford. In 
the tower is the famous bell, Tom of Oxford (double the 
weight of the great bell of St. Paul’s), which every night 
at nine tolls one hundred and one times, that being the 
number of the students on the foundation before the 
changes made‘by the ordinance of the Royal Commis- 
sioners. Presently we will traverse in succession those 
courts and quadrangles, and look more at our leisure 
into those noble buildings. But on this ground the 
influence of association is more powerful than any mere 
influence of art. Many of the most celebrated men in 
England have looked upon Christ Church as the foster- 
mother of their youth. No other similar foundation 
approaches her in the number of the illustrious states- 
men which she has given to our country. Look at our 
present or recent history : those late great Viceroys of 
India, Lords Elgin and Dalhousie, and the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and Sir Robert Peel, and the illustrious 
Canning, and, at present, to pass over others, the Arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury and Mr. Gladstone, were all Christ 
Church men. And then, again, among the statesmen of 
history, Godolphin, Nottingham, Arlington, Wyndham, 
Carteret, Bolingbroke, Lyttleton, Mansfield, etc. Per- 
haps the foremost name of Christ Church worthies will 
be considered to be that of John Locke. One might 
construct a good portion of the history of England out 
of the lives of these great men. And then there are such 
men as Ben Jonson and Sir Philip Sydney among 
writers, and Casaubon and Gaisford among scholars. 
And Wycliffe, the translator of the Bible, the morning 
star of the Reformation, belonged to this foundation ; 
and I especially love to think of those two illustrious 
brothers, John and Charles Wesley, who were students 


within these walls, or meditating in these studious walks 
and groves, that it pleased God to touch their hearts 
and prepare them for their wondrous career, as famous 
and far more beneficial than that of statesman or author, 
in kindling what may be called, after all drawbacks, a 
second English reformation. And royalty, too, has been 
numbered among those who have studied at Christ 
Church. King Charles 1, a King of Bohemia, and a 
Prince of Orange are reckoned up as belonging to it; 
and our own Prince of Wales, on October 17th, 1859, 
was duly entered on the books of Christ Church, and 
was a diligent and exemplary student for upwards of a 
year. 

And now we will say a few words respecting the his- 
tory of this grand religious and educational foundation. 
In the troubled period of the civil wars of the fifteenth 
century the University of Oxford sought protection in 
putting itself under the guardianship of powerful nobles 
and prelates. At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century it became a matter of serious alarm whether the 
attacks which were being made upon religious founda- 
tions might not also be extended to the Universities. The 
University of Oxford resigned itself unconditionally into 
the hands of Cardinal Wolsey. In 1518 Queen Katha- 
rine honoured Oxford with a visit, and Wolsey was in 
attendance. King Henry stayed behind, with his court, 
at Abingdon. ‘Wolsey then told the University that, if 
it would surrender to him all its charters and statutes, 
he would plead its cause with the King. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and, after four anxious years, they were 
restored, with additional safeguards and privileges. 
Wolsey, moreover, determined to erect a college where 
the new literature, which then at its prosperous flood 
was pouring over Europe, should be cultivated in the 
service of the old Church. He determined that his col- 
lege should be erected ona scale so magnificent and vast 
that no other foundation in Europe could be put in com- 
parison. The name of the college was to be Cardinal 
College. It is remarkable that this great effort of Wol- 
sey on behalf of the old Church eminently contributed to 
its fall. The small ecclesiastical endowments which were 
diverted for the benefit of Wolsey’s college were made a 
precedent for the subsequent great spoliations of the 
Church. No less than two-and-twenty priories and con- 
vents were thus swept away, and their revenues devoted 
to the support of Cardinal College. It was his intention 
that there should be a hundred and sixty members, that 
there should be ten professors, forty priests, and sixty 
canons. He also founded: a great school at Ipswich, 
which was to be connected with his college, as Winches- 
ter is with New College, Oxford, and Eton with King’s 
College, Cambridge. The first stone was laid by Wolsey 
in 1525, and the building rapidly proceeded. In the 
first year alone its expenses, which Wolsey magnificently 
defrayed from his own resources, amounted to eight thou- 
sand pounds, equivalent at least to eighty thousand of 
the present money. The kitchen was the first part of 
the building completed, which has given rise to sundry 
obvious witticisms. The buildings rose fast on the site 
of the ancient abbey of St. Frideswide, whose priory, in 
an altered form, he intended to retain for college use, 
and at the same time to erect a large and splendid chapel 
on the north side of the quadrangle. Far and near the 
Cardinal sought for great scholars who should worthily 
carry out his intentions. The completion of his wonder- 
ful projects was nigh at hand when matters were arrested 
by his fall. It is touching to see how almost the last 
thoughts of the fallen statesman were busy with his 
Oxford plans. He addressed most earnest and touching 





of Christ Church. It was while they were studying 





letters to King Henry on behalf of his beloved founda- 
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tion, which sufficiently attest that he was really capable 
of great and generous things. Our readers will probably 
remember the lines— 


** Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 
The other, though unfinished, yet 80 famous, 
So excellent in art, and skill so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.’’ 


Let me first speak of the sacred edifice which Wolsey 
appropriated to the use of his foundation. It is, as I 
have said, both the chapel of the college and the cathe- 
dral of the diocese. Generally speaking, the cathedral 
of a city is its finest architectural ornament; but it 
is not so in Oxford—the city of palaces. As a col- 
lege chapel it is a noble fane: as a cathedral it is dis- 
appointing. Formerly it was the minster of a priory of 
Augustinian canons: in 1545 it was constituted a cathe- 
dral. It is of very ancient date: the ninth century is 
now elapsing since the time when the tower was first 
begun. The first approach to the pointed arch can be 
seén in the aisles: “that beautiful shape, more graceful 
and majestic than any mathematical figure.’ Wolsey 
effected several improvements : he built the vaulting of 
the choir and the clerestory (clear story). He had 
intended to rebuild a college chapel on a scale com- 
mensurate with his magnificent foundation, and with 
this intention he had destroyed the original west front, 
with four bays of the nave, and the west alley of the 
cloister. Tho Norman tower was, in its lowest story, 
completed during the twelfth century. The belfry has 
a musical peal of ten bells; and one of the most accom- 
plished of the deans of Christ Church has celebrated 
them in the favourite glec, “ Hark, the bonnie Christ 
Church Bells.’ The great bell, in honour of Queen 
Mary 1, was called after her name; and it is said 
that Jewel was writing a complimentary letter to 
her highness, from the University of Oxford, when it 
first began to chime. “ How musically doth sweet 
Mary sound!” exclaimed Dr. Tresham, who was then in 
company with Jewel. “Alas!” says old Fuller, in his 
usual vein of wise, sad humour, “ it rang the knell of 
Gospel truth.” In the vaulting of the choir, which 
in architectural language is called Perpendicular, are 
remarkable carved pendents of stones, brought from 
Oseney Abbey, which never fail to elicit wondering 
admiration, “like frost on drooping forest-branches 
turned into pale marble.” Of late years great improve- 
ments have been effected in the cathedral, though pro- 
bably much might yet be advantageously done. The 
former east window, designed by Sir James Thornhill, 
was, in 1854, replaced by glazing representing the events 
of our Lord’s life. The work was only partially com- 
pleted by the French artist Gerante, who died of cholera 
during its progress. Latterly, also, a great deal of 
incongruous woodwork has been removed, the organ has 
been set back in the south transept, and the choir has 
been prolonged into the nave, giving additional accom- 
modation for Divine service. ‘This work is due to the 
present dean, Dr. Liddell, who so worthily presides over 
this greatest college of Europe. When these alterations 
were being effected, a curious reliquary chamber was 
discovered between the north and south piers of the 
tower. Christ Church Cathedral is the only place in 
England where the service of the Church of England 
is still celebrated in the Latin language, or was so until 
® very recent date. Besides the full cathedral services 
twice a day, there is an earlier service and a later: the 
first of these is attended by all the members of the sol- 
lege, or the House as itis called. On the ndrth of the 
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choir are two chapels: the farther oné is called the 
Lady, or Latin Chapel; the other is called the Dean’s 
Chapel, or St. Frideswide’s Chapel, and sometimes the 
Dormitory, from the number of eminent persons who 
are laid beneath its pavement. Many of the cathedral 
monuments possess # very high degree of interest. The 
most imposing is that which is called the Shrine of St. 
Frideswide. This is now supposed not to bé the shrine 
itself, but the watch-chamber, in which the keeper of the 
shrine guarded its treasures. The shrine was a rich 
one, and attracted many pilgrims, amongst the last of 
whom was Katherine of Arragon. A very curious 
piece of later history belongs to it. Peter Martyr was 
the first Protestant canon here, and brought his wife 
into residence, who was the first lady to live in college or 
cloister. She was buried beside St. Frideswide,: but 
Cardinal Pole, on the accession of Mary, caused her to be 
dug up and buried beneath a dunghill. On the accession 
of Elizabeth the bones of St. Frideswide himself were dug 
up, and the bones of Martyr’s wife mixed with his in the 
same coffin, which bore the inscription, Hic requiescat 
religio cum superstitione.” In St. Frideswide’s Chapel is 
the monument of Richard Burton, the author of the 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy.” Pococke, the Orientalist, is 
also buried here. In the garden of Dr. Pusey’s house 
(the Regius, Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church) is the oldest fig-tree in England, which Pococke 
imported from the Levant. HereBishop Berkeley is buried, 
with the one well-known line from Pope over his tomb- 
stone, “To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” In 
the south aisle lies Bishop King, the last Abbot of Oseney 
and first Bishop of Oxford, the background of whose 
portrait, on stained glass, gives us some notion of Oseney 
Abbey. The last dean, Dr. Gaisford, lies in the ante- 
chapel. In the north transept is one of Chantrey’s 
most beautiful works, the monument of Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son. This admirable and greatly-beloved dean abdicated 
his lofty post, and went into retirement. He is buried 
with these words as the epitaph over his grave: “ Lord, 
in Thy sight shall no man living be justified.” When 
Chantrey declared that a stained window would be 
necessary to sober the light thrown upon his statue of 
Dean Jackson, that at the south-west corner of the 
cathedral was removed for the purpose; but, in conse- 
quence of the indignant remonstrances of Bishop Lloyd, 
who, from the entrance from his house (the Regius 
Professor of Divinity’s) being under that window, con- 
sidered it his especial property, its place was supplied 
by a stained window from the north side of the cathe- 
dral. Much precious ancient glass was destroyed in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and one of the Republican 
canons is depicted to us as “ furiously stamping upon 
the windows, when they were taken down, and utterly 
defacing them.” In the fine oak pulpit of the cathedral, 
brought from Oseney Abbey, the University sermons are 
frequently preached. Christ Church is noted in Uni- 
versity history for its customs, one of which corresponds 
to a custom observed in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor : 
the versicle, “ O Lord, save the Queen,” with the response, 
are chanted at the end of the anthem, before the prayer 
for.the Queen. 

The Cloister opens at its end tpon an entrance to 
the famous Broad Walk. The cloisters are so small, 
and their condition so unfavourable, that they hardly 
deserve the name: it had been Wolsey’s intention, 
as the architectural remains still testify, that cloisters 
should surround the long quadrangle. It has, how- 


ever, one very beautiful window of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. One end of the cloisters opens upon Chaplain’s 
Quadrangle, which was once an ancient refecto.y, and 
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afterwards the old library, which name it still retains. 
A little passage beyond this leads into a sort of quad- 
rangle, one side of which is formed of the hall and the 
cathedral grammar-school beneath it (chiefly for the 
use of choristers), which is often called Skeleton Corner. 
Here is the Anatomical Museum, the contents of which 
are removed to the Museum. On the left a door opens 
from Fell’s Buildings. 

The chapter-house is a beautiful and very remarkable 
chamber. It has five beautiful lancet lights, divided by 
shafts of Purbeck marble. When Charles 1 resided at 
Oxford he used to use this room as a council-chamber. 
The renowned hall of Christ Church was the place 
where his House of Commons used to assemble. In 
this chapter-house is preserved the foundation-stone of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s school at Ipswich. The Cardinal’s 
portrait is here, in profile, on account of a squint in one 
of his eyes. Here is Henry vim’s portrait, full face. 
When Holbein wished to draw him in profile, he said, 
“If you paint my ears, which are very ugly, I will cut 
off yours.” As you proceed from the cathedral to the 
great quadrangle, you pass through the vestibule of the 
hall, which is supported by a single pillar of great beauty, 
and the fan tracery is very remarkable. A wide flight 
of steps in several ranges conducts into this magnificent 
hall. 

The gardens of the Deanery extend to the rear of the 
noble library. This was built at the commencement of 
the last century. The lower part is devoted to a fine 
gallery of pictures, the bequest of General Guise. They 
include works of great masters, from Raphael to Van- 
dyke. There is a wonderful picture by Annibal Caracci, 
which has a fabulous value belonging toit. The painter, 
to check the conceit of his wife, painted all his sons in 
the attire of butchers. The picture-gallery, though un- 
equal in its contents, is perhaps more valuable than 
seems to be generally thought. Above is the library, 
one of the most striking rooms in Oxford, and peculiarly 
venerable in its assemblage of antique folios. Wolsey’s 
Prayer Book is shown here, the last work illuminated in 
England. There is a fine collection of Oriental coins, 
and munificent Venefactions from Archbishop Wake, 
who was educated here, and from other scholars. Any 
member of the House has the privilege, on paying a 
very small fee for a key, of coming to read here; but 
the solitude which prevails is not often interrupted. 

The walks and grounds of Christ Church are of great 
extent, and really beautiful. The Broad Walk extends 
from the rear of the Fell buildings down to the banks 
of the Cherwell, bordered on each side by magnificent 
elm-trees, which form a leafy cloister, about a quarter 
of a mile in extent. 


“ Duly at morn and eve, with constant feet, 
To pace the long fair avenue be mine, 
A natural cloister: when dear June divine 
Crowds with her music the green arches high, 
Or when the hale October’s passing sigh 
Rains down the brown and gold of autumn leaves, 
While every breath i’ the quivering branches weaves 
A trellis of their shadows soft and fleet ; 
Or later, when the mist’s long dewy arm 
Creeping, dun twilight, from the river shore 
Clothes the live oriel, not without a charm, 
With sombre drapery ; 80 evermore 
A shrine it seems where one may fitliest raise 
A morn and even song of prayer and praise.’ 


Leaving the Merton Meadows on your left, you turn 
to the right, and continue your walk round the Christ 
Church Meadow, along the shaded banks of thé Cherwell. 
You pass a beautiful island abounding with gnarled 
trees, which in summer is oné mass of dark green 
foliage, 


The Cherwell runs swift and-deep, and, a little 
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farther on, it falls into the broad stream of the Isis, or 
of the Thames, as it should be rather called. There 
are melancholy associations connected with this reach 
of the river, for beyond this point several fatal accidents 
have occurred on the water. Fine young fellows, mem- 
bers of the University, have intrusted themselves to 
perilous skiffs, though tunable to swim, and so have 
hazarded their lives, and sometimes lost them. Next 
we come to the long line of magnificent barges belonging 
to the different colleges. These are fitted up inside as 
writing and reading rooms. Two of them once belonged 
to London companies, and figured in ancient proces- 
sions on the Thames. During the boat-races these 
barges are crowded with spectators; and also in Com- 
memoration week, when the procession of boats takes 
place. Then there is a perfect fleet of boats and little 
sailing-vessels lying off the old bridge, which has the 
odd name of Folly Bridge. This name is derived from 
the Tower of Folly which once stood on the bridge, and 
which is traditionally aséribed to Friar Bacon. Some- 
times, in the winter, Chri8t Church meadow and the land 
on the Berkshire side 6f the river are flooded far and 
wide by inundating waters, and the appearance pre- 
sented is highly pictufésque. Nothing, to those who 
love the sport, is more délightful than skating over the 
vast meadows, when thé green grass below is clearly 
visible through the slight depth of water. Then the 
path turning aside from thé river leads you into a lane 
that runs by the side of the college walls, and has a 
gate that opens into a rétired. quadrangle, and so on 
into St. Aldate’s Street, pronounced by Oxonians St. 
Ode’s. 

Oxford is imperishably as#éciated with the recollect on 
of the Marian Martyrs, atid this connection is per- 
petuated by the exquisite Martyrs’ Memorial. Christ 
Church is espeéially identified with the memory of 
Archbishop Crantner. We aré sorry to see in the re- 
cords of old Fox that Dr. Marshall, Dean of Christ 
Church, was oné of those who bore witness against him. 
“ And, to the intent they might win him easily,” says 
Fox, “they had him to the Dean’s house of Christ's 
Church in the Said University, where he lacked no 
delicate fare, played at the bowls; had his pleasure for 
walking, atid all other things that might bring him 
from Christ.” The Cathedral of Christ Church was the 
final scene of Cranmer’s degradation before he was handed 
over for execution to thé secula® arm. Thitlby and 
Bonner, as the delegates of the Pope, ahd with a new 
commission from Rome, summoned Cranmer before 
them, to appear before the high altar in the choir of 
Christ Church Cathedral. The cruel and insulting pro- 
ceedings are fully narrated by Fox, in his “ Book of 
Martyrs.” First he was clothed with surplice and 
alb, and appareled with all other priestly vestmetits. 
“Then they invested him in all mannef of robes of a 
bishop and archbishop, as he is at his installing, saving 
that, as everything then is most rich and costly, so 
everything in this is of canvas and old clouts, with a 
mitre and @ pall of the same suit done upon him in 
mockery, and then the crosier staff was put in his 
hand.” Then Bonner made the sacred walls of Christ 
Church Cathedral resound with his angry and spiteful 
invective; after which the ceremony of degradation 
took ‘place. “They took from him his pastoral staff, and 
after the pall, the ensign of an archbishop, was taken 
away, & barber clipped his hair round about; and the 
tops of his fingers where he had been atiointed were 
seraped, wherein Bishop Bonner behaved himself 
roughly and tnmannerly.” They stripped him of his 





gown, and put on him the gown of a poor yeoman beadle, 
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“ fall bare, and nearly worn, and as evil-favouredly made 
as one niight lightly see, and a townsman’s cap on his 
head.” Thus was the degriilation completed, and 
Cranmer formally handed over to the secular arm. 
Bonner exulted at the scene: “ N»w you are head no 
more,” he exclaimed, and, turning to “he people, spoke 
contemptuously of him as “This gextleman here.” 
And so, “ with great compassion and pity of every man,” 
the martyr was carried away to prison beyond the walls 
of Christ Church. 

A few words may here be said on the subject of the 
Martyrs’ Memorial. It was erected about fifteen years 
ago, by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, who followed the 
model—which he has in some respects surpassed—of 
Queen Eleanor’s Cross at Waltham. It is divided into 
three stories, in the centre of which are the figures of 
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THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL. 


the bishops by Mr. Weekes, the chief sculptor in 
Chantrey’s studio, and whom Chantrey recommended 
for the purpose. The spot where the martyrs suffered 
cannot be considered as exactly ascertained. A cross 
in the pavement opposite Balliol College was thought to 
point towards the spot where they suffered. Sometime 
since, in constructing a sewer, opposite the door of the 
Master of Balliol, a stake was found, the upper portion 
of which had evidently been subjected to the action of 
fire, surrounded with a large quantity of blackened earth 
and portions of charred wood. This seems to point to 
the site of the fire. It has generally been supposed that 
the martyrdom occurred in the Town Ditch, but it has 
been discovered that the water-line would have pre- 
vented any fire being kindled in the ditch at the time, as 
it would then have contained a good deal of water. - One 
may therefore regard the actual site of the stake as 
fixed by the cross. The spot of the memorial is very 
appropriate,.as the bishops were imprisoned in Bocardo, 
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the chief northern gate of the city. They were im. 
prisoned in the room over the gateway, where the 
prisoners for debt, “the poor Bocardo birds,” were con- © 
fined. The heavy oak door of St. Mary Magdalen’s - 


Church was brought from this prison. The northern 


aisle of this church was entirely rebuilt as part of the ” 


Martyrs’ Memorial, and is called the Martyrs’ Aisle. 


In one of the recent volumes of Mr. Fronde’s. “ His. ~ 


tory of England” we have: an interesting account of a © 
visit paid by Queen Elizabeth to Christ Church and the © 


University: “The approach was by the long north 


avenue leading to the north gate; and, as she drove © 
along it, she saw in front of her the black tower of — 
Bocardo, where Cranmer had been long a prisoner, and © 
the ditch where, with his brother martyrs, he had given © 


his life for the sins of the people. 


The scene was — 
changed from that chill sleety morning, and the soft © 


glow of the August sunset was no unfitting symbol of » 


the change of times; yet how soon such another season — 


might tread upon the heels of the departing summer © 


none knew better than Elizabeth. She went on under : 
the archway, and up the corn-market, between rows of © 
. . Afew more steps brought her ~ 


shouting students. . 
down to the great gate of Christ Church, the splendid 


monument of Wolsey, and the glory of the age that was — 


gone. 
across the magnificent quadrangle to the cathedral. 


house. 


Windsor. 


silvery lines of the Cherwell and the Isis. “Farewell, 
Oxford,’ she cried; ‘farewell, my good subjects there! 
Farewell, my dear scholars; and may God prosper your 
studies! Farewell, farewell!’ ” 


In the time of James 1 Christ Church was made a’ 


field of the great battle between Popery and Protest- 
antism, which, by a merciful Providence, was overruled 
for the security of our religion and liberties and the ex- 
pulsion of the House of Stuart. “ No course was too 
bold for James,” writes Lord Macaulay. ‘“ The deanery 
of Christ Church became vacant. That office was, both 
in dignity and in emolument, one of the highest in the 
University of Oxford. The dean was charged with the 


She left the carriage and walked under a canopy | 


“The Dean, after evening service, entertained her at his © 
. . . So five bright days passed swiftly, and on 7 
the sixth she rode away over Magdalen Bridge to © 
As she crested Headington Hill she reined 7 
in her horse, and once more looked back. There ather — 
feet lay the city in its beauty, the towers and spires — 
springing from amidst the clustering masses of the ~ 
college elms; there wound beneath their shade the 


government of a greater number of youths of high con- ~ 


nections and of great hopes than could then be found in — 
He was also the head of a cathedral.” 
In both characters it was necessary that he should be a ~ 


any other college. 


member of the Church of England. Nevertheless John 


Massey, who was notoriously a member of the Church of © 
Rome, and who had not one single recommendation, 7 


except that he was a member of the Church of Rome, 


was appointed by virtue of the dispensing power; and — 
soon within the walls of Christ Church an altar was. ~ 


decked at which mass was daily celebrated. To the 


nuncio the King said that what had been done at Oxford E 
should very soon be done at Cambridge.” This appoint- ~ 


ment of Massey was one of the exciting causes of the 


Revolution, and it is hardly necessary to say that the | 


Revolution caused matters to be set right at Oxford. 


Lord Macaulay, in one of his essays, speaks of © 


the wide and just reputation to which Christ Church, 


after the Revolution, attained. Since that stormy time ~ 
Christ Church has continued to dogood service to Church ~ 


and State, and has enjoyed, what is really a blessing and 
happiness, the possession of very little public history. 
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